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Bishop John Mellinger I 


Kreider 


By Netson E. KAUFFMAN 


On a farm adjoining the little village of | 
Soudersburg, Pa., eight miles out of Lan- 
caster City, John Mellinger Kreider was 
born May 24, 1869, to George and Anna 
Mellinger Kreider. Little John’s grand-| 
mother Mellinger, who spent hours read- 
ing from the Bible to him, made a lasting 
impression for good on his early life. As 
soon as he was old enough, he attended the 
village school at Soudersburg which joined 
his father’s farm. His formal education 
ceased when he finished the eighth grade, 
but from that day on he became a diligent 
student of the Scriptures. In John’s boy- 
hood days the Mennonite Church at 
Strasburg which he attended regularly, 
held their Sunday School services in the 
afternoon. When about twenty, he fol- 
lowed the ministers into the anteroom one 
Sunday to make known to them his desire 
to become a member of the church. Al- 
though they felt a young man of twenty 
was hardly capable of comprehending the 
meaning of the doctrine of salvation, 
after considering his request, they con- 
cluded that if this young man had suf- 
ficient interest in spiritual things to leave 
a young people’s gathering on Sunday 
afternoons to attend the house of God, he 
was qualified for church membership. 
Consequently he was baptized. He proved 
his sincerity by taking an interest in other 
youths. He and a close friend, Amos 
Ressler, opened and conducted a Sunday 
School at Ronks, Pa., and John acted as 
Superintendent. A short time later he was 
asked to assist in evening Bible Reading 
classes at this same place. 

In the year of 1890 he was married to 
Hettie Buckwalter, a neighborhood ac- 
quaintance. For 8 years they lived on a 10 
acre farm near the home place. He raised 
truck which he took regularly to the large 
Lancaster market. 

It was in the year of 1884 that the first 
Mennonite families in Lancaster Co. de- 
cided to go west of the Mississippi. Ap- 
proximately 17 adults with their children 
located in Marion Co., Mo., by 1898. This 
group felt a definite need of a minister. 
For 8 years they struggled along holding 
services without a pastor. It so happened | 
that when one of this group went back to 
Pa. to attend a funeral, the others asked 
him to try to find a qualified brother to 
come along back with him. Bishop Isaac 








Eby was the first brother to be approached 
about the matter and he thought imme- | 
diately of the ambitious young John Krei- | 
der. He secured permission from the 


J. M. Kreider, 1869-1946 
At the age of 19 


Lancaster Conference to ordain this 
brother, although quite young for such a 
responsibility. But at the age of 29, John 
M. Kreider was ordained to the ministry 
at the Paradise Meeting House, near 
Lancaster, on Feb. 11, 1898. He with his 
wife and 4 children, Lena M., George, 
Anna, and Jesse, and his first cousin John 
H. Hershey, and family moved to Mis- 
souri. 

In Lancaster when a younger man was 
ordained, he had plenty of senior help. In 
Missouri John M. Kreider found him- 
self 60 miles from the nearest minister 
and 175 miles from a bishop. He learned 
to decide things without consulting other 
ministers. For a number of years this 
small group of worshipers met in the 
various homes, then in a schoolhouse, and 
later in a rented church in the town of 
Palmyra. Six years later a small church 
was erected 2 miles east of Palmyra 
and on the 160 acre farm which John 
later bought from Jacob Rohrer. He 
lived on this farm until the day of his 
death. He started in the dairy business in 
a small way, and his efforts were blessed 
until he was milking 40 cows. He sold 
bulk milk for many years, but unlike many 
other farmers, refused to sell his milk on 
Sundays. Five children were born in the 
large plantation house: John, Harry, 
Daniel, Amy, and Philip. George and 
Harry died in early youth, and Philip 
passed away in 1935. Bro. and Sister 
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\The Amish Mennonite 
Colony in Audrain 
Co. Missouri 


By L. GLEN GUENGERICH 

The Amish Mennonite Colony in Au- 
drain County, Missouri, lasted nineteen 
years. The idea of establishing such a 
colony was born in the pioneering minds 
of three Mennonite brethren, viz., Jacob 
‘ D. Guengerich (1843-1926), John C. Ging- 
erich (1846-1929), and John B. Miller 
(1844-1929), all of Johnson County, Iowa. 
Their purposes for establishing a new 
colony were twofold: (1) to find cheaper 
|land so that their children could more 
easily establish homes of their own, and 
(2) to keep their Amish Mennonite faith 
and Christian heritage intact. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1897 three 
brethren, J. D. Guengerich, J. C. Ging- 
erich, (brothers-in-law) and John B. 
Miller, drove south into Missouri a dis- 
stance of about two hundred miles, mak- 
ing the trip with horse and buggy and 
averaging around seventy miles per day. 
They prospected in various localities and 
found a seemingly favorable location near 
Centralia, in Audrain Co., Mo., a pleasing, 
level country, mostly occupied by farmers 
who had come from Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. Here, too, land was comparatively 
cheap, ranging in price from $20.00 to 
$40.00 per acre while in Iowa at the same 
time land was selling from $40.00 to $75.00 
per acre. Besides, these Missouri farmers 
appeared to be slipshod and careless in 
their farming methods and some had a 
peculiar inclination for doing things the 
easiest and shortest way. For example, 
they plowed very shallow; some planted 
the same field in corn for years and then 
let it rest for a year; many made little 
round stacks of hay in the field so that the 
stock would run all over the field to eat 
and manure hauling could thus be elim- 
inated; one farmer got rid of the manure 
by piling it in the corn crib. Some did not 
even go to this bother, as one settler said, 
and made their mules almost stand on 
their heads. Two of the prospectors, 
Guengerich and Gingerich, evidently were 
of the opinion that more thrifty farming 
methods might change this aspect into a 
more fruitful land. 

Therefore, in the spring of 1898 three 
Iowa families—J. C. Gingerich, V. V. 
Swartzendruber and Elmer J. Gueng- 
erich—moved down and located near 
Rowena, Mo. Swartzendruber bought a 
farm; the others rented, but later bought 
farms near Centralia. In the spring of 
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JOHN MELLINGER KREIDER 
continucd from col, 2, p. 1 
Kreider also gave a home to two orphan 

children for 14 years. 

J. M. Kreider was a firm believer in 
Christian Education. Although he himself 
was deprived of a higher education, he 
sent his seven children who grew to ma- 
turity, to Hesston College and Bible 
School. For a number of years he served 
as a member of the Mennonite Board of 
Education. At one time N. E. Byers came 
to his home to solicit funds for Goshen 
College. He asked his wife if she could 
do without a carpet for the living room 
a while longer. She said she could if he 
wanted money to give to help the School. 
Goshen College then received a gift of 
$25.00. Few Mennonite bishops of equal 
means have given more freely of time, 
money, and counsel to the Christian edu- 
cation program of the church. 

On Sept. 29, 1912, John M. Kreider 
was ordained Bishop by Bishop Daniel 
Kauffman. He was given oversight of all 
the congregations in Northeastern Mis- 
souri. Bishop J. M. Kreider was an act- 
ive evangelist for 25 years, serving in all 
parts of the U.S. and Canada. He filled 
important places on a number of church 
boards and committees. He was chairman 
of the first Hospital Study Committee in 
the Mennonite Church, the outgrowth of 
which is the LaJunta Hospital of today. 
He did a notable work on the committee 
which arranged the merging of the Men- 
nonite and Western Amish Mennonite 
Conferences. No one person did more than 
he to help in the spiritual growth of the 
small Dakota-Montana, now North Central 
Conference. In more recent years he 
spent months in that Conference district 
helping in ordinations. 

J. M. Kreider had a very characteristic 
way of preaching. His messages were 
always dynamic and filled with illustra- 
tions taken from his own experiences. He 
was a man of firm and positive convic- 
tions. No one wondered where he stood. 
He was outspoken against sin and worldli- 
ness. Some considered him rather severe, 
but those who were most closely associated 
with him learned to know him as a tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, considerate minister, 
who would give up his life before he 
would sacrifice a principle of right. Dur- 
ing the 48 years of his ministry he had 
only a small congregation of his own, but 
his teaching and preaching and unwaver- 
ing zeal for the work of the church 
reached from coast to coast. He was 
assisted in the ministry for many years by 
his brother-in-law, Harry R. Buckwalter, 
and his son, John, who is a deacon. When 
he reached the age of 70 he made a re- 
quest to the Conference for the ordination 


of a younger man to assist him in his | 


Bishop work; and so in 1940 the writer 
was assigned this work and spent 6 happy 





years working with this older man before | 


God called him home Feb. 28, 1946. 
As an expression of deep respect for 
J. M. Kreider, friends and relatives came 


For 8 years he taught the adult class in 
the Hannibal Mission Summer Bible 
School, and in that capacity was deeply 
appreciated. 








THE AMISH MENNONITE COLONY 
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1900 the families of J. D. Guengerich and 
two sons-in-law, E. C. Beachey and Dan 
Esch, moved there too. The same fall 
Pre. John Zimmerman and family of 
McPherson Co., Kansas, moved in. From 
then on regular church services were held 
in the dwelling houses but the practice of 
furnishing dinner to the church was never 
adopted as it had been with most Amish 
congregations elsewhere. In the spring of 
1900 a Sunday school was organized and 
held mostly in the Strother school dis- 
trict which came to be the center of the 
settlement. Some years later when the 
colony began to melt away Sunday school 
was held in the Burnhan district. Fre- 
quently these services were held in the 
afternoon. 

The first member of this Amish Men- 
nonite colony to become a native Mis- 
sourian was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Guengerich, Willis, born May 22, 
1900. 

In the fall of 1900 the David Yoder 
family from Wellman, Iowa, moved to the 
new colony. The following fall Shem 
Swartzendruber and family of Wright 
Co., Iowa, moved to Missouri; and at 
about the same time D. K. Yoder, formerly 
from Wright Co., Iowa, moved into this 
region and remained until May, 1902, when 
he moved to Huron Co., Michigan. In the 
spring of 1902 Pre. Noah Yoder of near 
Kalona, Iowa, and his son John with 
their families, and Lewis O. Gingerich, a 
son-in-law, and wife (recently married) 
moved in. 

Death made its first visit to the colony 
in the same spring that ground for a 
cemetery was leased by the congregation 
from David Yoder. Ira, the son of Val- 
entine V. Swartzendruber, died on Friday, 
March 29, 1901, at the age of 4 years 3 
months and 21 days. And as the settle- 
ment grew from the original three families 
to a crest of thirteen, this cemetery also 
grew, and before the colony finally dis- 
appeared seven more found this their last 
resting place. In February, 1903, Ida, 
wife of Lewis O. Gingerich, passed away ; 
then a child of D. C. Esch’s; then one of 
Elmer Guengerich’s; then one of E. C. 
Beachy’s; one of Chris Gingerich’s; 
later one of H. A. Yoder’s. In 1910, Lydia, 
wife of J. D. Guengerich, died and was 
buried there in the spring but after the 
death of her husband, was exhumed and 
buried by his side in Iowa. The above 
cemetery is one and one-half miles south 
of the Strother schoolhouse. There was a 
cement wall around it. 

Soon after the death of Ida, wife of 
Lewis O. Gingerich, Ed. Miller, also a son- 
in-law of |Pre. Noah Yoder, of Johnson 


from 8 states, and it was the largest | County, Iowa, moved into the home with 
funeral ever held in his home congregation. | his father-in-law. In the spring of 1903 





Jacob Shetler, son-in-law of J. D. Gueng- 
erich, moved into the settlement from 
Iowa, while Moses Nafziger moved in 
from Iowa, about the same time. 

Some time preceding 1907 Isaiah and 
Lizzie Kauffman and their mother, Mrs. 
David J. Kauffman, moved there from 
Fayette Co., Ill. Sister Kauffman, the 
mother, died in March, 1907. She was 
taken to Arthur, IIl., to be buried. Isaiah 
and Lizzie lived there a few years and then 
went to Bloomfield, Montana, where they 
were both married. 

About the year 1907 or ’08 Pre. Noah 
Yoder and son-in-law Ed. Miller moved 
back to Iowa. V. V. Swartzendruber 
moved to Hydro, Okla. About the same 
time Joseph Overholt moved in from the 
Panhandle, Texas, region. In 1909 Ben 
Esch moved in from West Branch, Mich., 
stayed about two years, and then left for 
Oklahoma. Daniel J. Swartzendruber 
formerly of Maryland, moved here from 
Illinois, but remained only a few months 
and then moved to Fauquier Co., Va. The 
Joe Overholt family moved away in about 
1912. 

In the fall of 1907, Henry A. Yoder, of 
Iowa Co., Ia., and Barbara, daughter of 
J. D. Guengerich, were married and lived 
in the community for some years. A little 
later Esther, daughter of Shem Swartz- 
endruber, was married to Simon Gnagey 
and moved to Huron Co., Mich. In Dec, 
1906 Chris Gingerich and Barbara Yoder 
were married. Also William Hersh- 
berger of Indiana, married a daughter of 
Pre. John Zimmerman. In Jan. 1911, 
Frank Gingerich, son of J. C. Gingerich, 
married Inez Willianson, a native, and 
moved to Iowa. Nancy, the youngest 
daughter of J. D. Guengerich, was mar- 
ried in the fall of 1914 to John M. Yoder 
of Parnell, Iowa, and moved to that place. 

As the colony grew, it prospered. Near- 
ly all bought farms. The farms ranged in 
size from 100 to 160 acres. Through much 
hard work and thrift, for which the 
Amish are noted, this community did 
assume a changed aspect. Many built new 
homes and larger barns. Better farming 
methods made the land more productive. 
The soil was built up with fertlizer. Here- 
tofore, the native Missourians had to 
plow their corn one way because it was 
drilled; by the time it was “laid by“ each 
row was ridged up about like sweet 
potatoes. The easygoing natives had al- 
ways used a small disc drawn by two 
mules; the colonists brought in four-horse 
discs. Threshing was also a long-drawn- 
out affair for them; at one place it took 
them most of a half day to set the thresh- 
ing machine. However, as the Missourians 
learned new farming methods from the 
Amish settlers, the Amish also learned 
from the Missourians. 

But in spite of thrift, hard work, soil 
improvement, and good farming methods, 
there were some crop failures because of 
unfavorable weather. The first year, 1898, 
was wet and unseasonable for good crops. 
The climate often seemed to run in 
extremes—either too much rainfall or else 
too hot and dry. But the crop fail- 
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Short History of Mt. 
Pisgah 

The first Mennonite settlers in North- 
eastern Missouri came to Shelby Co. in 
the year 1865. Benjamin Hershey bought 
160 acres from the Hannibal, St. Joseph 
Railroad on Oct. 9, 1865 for $2,048.00. This 
(Shelby Co. Recorder of Deeds—Shelby- 
ville, Mo., Book N p. 434) location was 
fourteen miles from Clarence in the local- 
ity of the present Mt. Pisgah Church at 
Cherry Box. He then moved to Shelby 
Co. with his family in the spring of 1871. 
(Cent. Hist. of Mennonites of III. p. 160) 

He was ordained bishop at Sterling, IIl. 
in the year 1870. 

In the tide of emigration that came west 
after the Civil War, there were other 
Mennonites. Among them was Martin 
Lapp who was possibly the first Mennonite 
minister in Missouri. He moved from 
Illinois in 1855, worked among a small 
group of Amish, and after a few years 
moved to Shelby Co. Later on he moved 
back to Illinois. 

In Oct., 1865, Christian Lapp bought 
land in Shelby Co. Soon after this, two 
of his brothers came into the community 
with their families from Sterling, Ill. 
His brother Benjamin was ordained min- 
ister before leaving Illinois and was 
instrumental. with his brothers in organiz- 
ing a congregation with 20 charter mem- 
bers. His brother Abe, was an exhorter, 
and Christian was a deacon. 

The first church was built in 1872. In 
the early years it was used by both Dunk- 
ards and Menfionites. Later it was sold 
to the Dunkards and it is still in use by 
them today. Michael Shank visited the 
congregation and wrote the following in 
the Herald of Truth, under date of May 
1873: “The Ministers here are Benjamin 
Hershey, Benjamin Lapp, and Abraham 
Lapp, and Deacon Abraham Shellen- 
berger.” (Herald of Truth, Vol. 10, No. 5, 
May 1873.) 

A few Dunkard people moved into the 
community about this time. Ben Lapp 
took an old disabled man, George Boiler 
by name, into his home. This man was 
baptized into the Dunkard Church. Ben 
Lapp then moved away and Boiler went 
to stay with Chris Lapp. Both Chris 
Lapp and his brother, Abe, then united 
with the Dunkards. These were likely 
the only Mennonite families which united 
with the other church. This matter caused 
considerable difficulty in those early years. 

Church services were held every two 
weeks from 1872. In 1880 the member- 
ship was thirteen. (Herald of Truth, Vol. 
18, p. 48, March 1880) 


J. L. Brubacher, writing for the Herald 
of Truth, Apr. 17, 1885 says—“The breth- 
ren here have organized a Sunday School, 
and good interest is manifested, and we 
hope that they may be able to do much 
good and aid in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ. Their meeting services are 
held every two weeks.” They had Sun- 
day School only in the summer months 
until 1900; then a correspondent said, 
“We have an evergreen Sunday School 





and change teachers every quarter.” (Her- 
ald of Truth, Feb. 15, 1900) 

The following account of the Sunday 
School appeared in Herald of Truth; 
under date of Feb. 1, 1893: “Largest 
attendance for the year, 54; smallest, 29; 
average, 40. We conducted our Sunday 
School in the following order: Introduc- 
tion read and commented on by our super- 
intendent, hearing of general questions, 
singing, repeating text verses, prayer by 
superintendent, reading of lessons, etc.” 

Henry Yother, of Blue Springs, Neb. 
stopped in Shelby Co. in evangelistic work 
on Oct. 15. 1884. The Evangelization 
Committee of the Missouri Conference 
helped with his expenses. This was likely 
their first evangelistic meeting. 

John S. Coffman held meetings at 
Cherry Box in Feb. 1886. Writing for the 
Herald of Truth, Mar. 15, 1886, he says 
there were two additions to the church in 
1885, and at the time of writing there 
were three more applicants. Coffman says 
further, “The church here has passed 
through many trials and many of the 
members connected with us have moved 
away, as is usually the case in new set- 
tlements. But they seem at present to 
be enjoying a fair degree of prosperity.” 
During this revival the church was too 
small for the crowds, so services were held 
one-half mile south in a Methodist 
Church. In 1887 the membership was 16. 

John S. Coffman again held meetings 
in the congregation in the fall of 1890, 
resulting in 9 confessions. After spend- 
ing some time there he wrote an article 
for the Herald of Truth urging people 
from the east to go west to help in small 
congregations. The first Bible Conference 
in the congregation was conducted in 1905. 
Young People’s Bible Meetings were held 
during the summer as early as 1906. 

On Jan. 30, 1908, the congregation had 
a Quarterly Sunday School Conference. 
This meeting was held at Palmyra in Oct. 
1907. These meetings continue among the 
four congregations in Northeastern Mis- 
souri to the present. 

In 1920 the congregation had preaching 
in the morning the second and fourth 
Sundays of the month, and in the evening 
the first and third. Young People’s Bible 
Meetings were then conducted when they 
did not have preaching. At present Sun- 
day School and preaching services are 
held every Sunday morning, and Young 
People’s Bible Meetings in the evening. 

The first Conference in Missouri was 
held at the Bethel Church in Moniteau 
County on Oct. 24, 1873. The second was 
held at Cherry Box, and for many years 
following it was held alternately between 
these two places. 

In 1872 John G. Detwiler moved to 
Shelby Co. and started farming on the 
prairie. His brother-in-law, Abe Bissey 
had moved there two years before. Both 
these men married sisters of Benjamin 
Hershey. John Detwiler served the con- 
gregation as deacon from 1892 until 1922 
when his son Noah, now living at Cherry 
Box, was ordained to take his place. 
Reuben Harder was ordained deacon at 





Versailles, Mo. and moved to Cherry Box 
in 1939, 

Benjamin Hershey served the congrega- 
tion as bishop from his arrival in the com- 
munity in 1871 until his death in 1888. 
David Kauffman of Versailles, Mo. then 
took oversight of the congregations until 
his death, when the responsibility was 
given to his son, Daniel. In 1912 J. M. 
Kreider of Palmyra, Mo. was ordained 
at Cherry Box to serve the churches of 
Northeastern Mo. Nelson E. Kauffman 
now serves as bishop since J. M. Kreider’s 
death in Feb. 1946. 

The ministers serving the congregation 
were, first, Benjamin and Abram Lapp 
mentioned above. In 1876 J. L. Bru- 
bacher was ordained as minister and 
served until 1895 when he moved to 
Shannon Co., Mo. In 1894 Wallace Kauff- 
man moved in from Cass County, Mo., 
was ordained June 9, 1897, but died three 
years after from lockjaw. George Bissey 
was ordained for the congregation in 1902 
and preached there until his death in 1942. 
John M. Yoder moved to the community 
from Michigan to help care for his 
mother-in-law in 1920. He is the only 
minister there now. Mrs. Michael Her- 
shey is still living and is 97 years old. 

The present Mt. Pisgah meeting house 
was built in 1899, one-fourth mile south 
of the Cherry Box Store. Thirty-one 
members are listed in the 1946 Yearbook. 

Nelson E. Kauffman 
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In H. S. Bender’s Two Centuries of 
American Mennonite Literature this brief 
item appears on page 37: “Der Waffen- 
lose Waechter, Millwood Gap P. O., Pa., 
1871. Published quarterly by Samuel 
Ernst. pp. 4, 11 x 14 in. Published at least 
as late as 1881. LCHS has first three vol- 
umes, 1871-73.” 

His grand-daughter, Mrs. Henry Knabe, 
Sr., Edgerton, Kansas, states that he pub- 
lished this religious journal for nearly 
twenty years. He died at Olathe, Kansas, 
in 1909, where he had lived since 1884. 

Although the paper was published in 
Kansas for many years, none of the Kan- 
sas historical libraries seem to have it and 
there are no copies in any of our Mennon- 
ite historical libraries. Can anyone help 
us locate copies of this publication? 


NEWS & NOTES 
ON NNN NNN NN NNNNNNN NNN NNN NNN NAS) 


Don E. Smucker, Wadsworth, Ohio, 
has written a companion article to Dr. 
Bender’s “Anabaptist Vision.” Smucker’s 
article is found in the January 1945 
REVIEW. 

War, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE, by 
Guy F. Hershberger is now being reprint- 
ed by Mennonite Publishing House, Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania. This is the standard 
treatise on peace and nonresistance and 
should be in every Mennonite library. 
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ures could not all be attributed to the 
weather. 

The Amish colonists did not live in this 
settlement long until they found that a 
layer of reddish hardpan, often eighteen 
inches down, underlay most of their land. 
This hardpan would not let water 
through. In times of drouth no moisture 
could come to the surface; a heavy rain 
was like a deluge. The natives invariably 
had ponds for their cattle and cisterns for 
themselves. This, generally, was their 
drinking water. A cistern dug in hardpan 
held water like a jug. The Amish also 
built ponds for their cattle but they did not 
drink cistern water themselves. Without 
much effort they dug wells and had good 
water from wells 23 to 150 feet deep. 

This mild Missouri climate often 
changed to a very violent mood and fre- 
quently sent tornadoes twisting across 
their land and in some places even left 
death in its wake. At such times Mis- 
sourians rushed to their caves; many 
colonists also built caves. 

Concerning the religious life of the 
settlement there was always a_ great 
interest. John Zimmerman was. their 
preacher from 1900 until after 1910; 
Bishop Noah Yoder was there from 1902 
until about 1907 or ’08; E. C. Beachy was 
ordained in 1906 and was there until the 
last family moved away in 1917. Among 
the visiting ministers were J. M. Kreider, 
A. C. Good, Fred Gingerich, C. D. Esch— 
missionary to India, Menno Esch, W. K. 
Miller, Bishop Jacob Swartzendruber, 
P. P. Swartzendruber, and others. Sunday 
school superintendents at different times 
were the following; J. D. Guengerich, 
J. C. Gingerich, Moses Nafziger, John 
(K.) S. Yoder, Shem Swartzendruber, 
Joe Overholt, and D. C. Esch. No attend- 
ance record was kept of their services as 
they were usually all present but if any 
were absent they were really missed. Most 
of the time there were around thirteen 
families. Neighboring Missourians indi- 
cated that they would like to attend if the 
English language was used. However, 
even where attendance and interest is high 
there may not be complete harmony. 
There was some controversy concerning 
the use of the telephone which a few of 
the Amish had in their homes. 


Church problems were not the main 
factors in causing the settlement to dis- 
solve. There were more important causes : 
crop failures, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, blood ties in other places, perhaps 
deaths, poor hospital and medical facil- 
ities, and others too subtle to relate. And 
so around 1913 the people began to move 
away. Some went to Kansas; some to 
Iowa; some to Stark Co., Ohio, and some 
to Huron Co., Mich; until in 1916 only 
two families remained, E. C. Beachy’s and 
D. C. Esch’s. In the spring of 1917 the 
last members of the colony left amid 
hearty farewells and tears from their 
Missouri friends. 

Even today, as the casual stranger 
travels through this part of Audrain 
County, Missouri, he will still see the 
large barns and farm homes—rather 





poorly preserved—that mark the place 
where an Amish Mennonite settlement | 
thrived for the most of nineteen years, | 
and it may stir the heart to know that their 
culture and influence are more lasting 
and enduring in the lives of their former 
neighbors than are their material mon- 
uments. 
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Forthcoming Publications 


It is a matter of gratitude to report that 
interest in church history continues to 
flourish in the Mennonite Church. In the 
near future Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, plans to publish 
a number of books of a historical nature. 
One of the most important projects, the 
publication of the complete works of 
Menno Simons, 1496-1561, has been as- 
signed by the publishing committee of 
Mennonite Publication Board to the His- 
torical Committee of Mennonite General 
Conference. The latter committee is plan- 
ing a splendid new edition of Menno’s 
works in a revised translation, with ade- 
quate historical introductions to Menno’s 
several books. 

Mennonite Publishing House is also 
planning to republish the great classic of 
martyrology, T. J. van Braght’s MAR- 
TYRS’ MIRROR. The English edition 
of 1938 was quickly sold out at six dollars 
per volume. Every Mennonite home will 
wish to purchase a copy of the new edition 
if they do not have a good English edition 
of van Braght’s work. 

The first edition of John Horsch’s splen- 
did volume, MENNONITES IN Europe, 1942, | 
quickly sold out and is at the present time | 
out of print. As soon as the historical | 
committee can arrange for a few points | 
of revision, this volume will be reprinted. | 
GLIMPSES OF MENNONITE History by | 
John C. Wenger has been thoroughly re- | 
vised by the author and will come off the 
press (Scottdale) in the course of the) 
next few months. It is actually a new | 
book, rather than a mere revision. | 
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LUCY WINCHESTER 
Published by Herald Press, Scottdale, 


Pa. Cloth binding, $2.00. 376 pages. 


Christmas Carol Kauffman, the author 
of this true story of the life of Lucy Win- 
chester, has been writing short stories for 
a number of years. Most of them have 
been published in the Youth’s Christian 
Companion, where “LUCY WINCHES- 
TER” first appeared as a serial of thir- 
teen chapters. 

After repreated requests from readers, 
the author continued the story, with Lucy’s 
permission, and vividly portrays her 
search for a soul-satisfying religion, over 
a period of forty years. Reared in a home 
where God was not honored and the 
Bible never read, Lucy nevertheless man- 
aged to attend Sunday School for a few 
years, as a child, and the longing for 


| something better, grew in her heart. We 


feel that through all the trials and afflic- 
tions she suffered before she found real 
peace, God kept His hand over her, as 
she so often asked. The seeds sown by 
Brother Bustleton in the little schoolhouse, 
so many years ago, took root in her heart, 
proving again that God’s word shall not 
return unto Him void. 

The author’s husband is pastor and 
Superintendent of the Mepnonite Mission 
church, located at Hannibal, Missouri. 
Both he and his wife have labored faith- 
fully for thirteen years in this, their 
chosen field, bringing the gospel to the 
poor and needy in this city, which is an 
industrial center. On their letter head 
appears the statement, “The Little Mission 
with a big welcome, where people lose 
their sins and find their Saviour.” 


This was the experience of Lucy, one of 
the first to attend services at the mission, 
and a member of a class of twenty-seven 
received into church fellowship. For the 
past twelve years her life has been an 
outstanding testimony of faith in God, and 
the means of leading others to Him. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, and the 
author has found much human interest 
material in the daily lives of these peo- 
ple, in whose spiritual welfare she is so 
deeply interested. Many of them know 
nothing of God’s saving grace, and others 
do not care. 

But in the life of Lucy, we have an 
example of one who was constantly seek- 
ing for something better, while in the 
midst of poverty, illness, death of loved 
ones, and associating with unbelievers. 
We sympathize with her yearning for 
spiritual satisfaction, admire her unfal- 
tering faith and acceptance of the crosses 
she must bear, and rejoice with her when 
she says: “By God’s help I mean to serve 
Him with my whole heart as long as I 
live; for truly He has kept His hand 
over me until I found Him!” 











